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troops on the French side would have met them there. In that 
case our intention was to drive off to a little village high among the 
hills, not likely, from its situation, to be permanently occupied by 
the enemy, though he might visit it to make occasional requisitions. 
I had a roomy sort of four-wheeled dog-cart, with a very capacious 
coffer stuffed to the utmost with what we were most anxious to 
carry away. A more difficult task was to get a certain strong iron 
box away into the depths of a neighbouring wood without being 
observed by the franc tireurs, or by rustics on the lookout. First 
I smuggled a spade into the wood, then a pickaxe, and lastly the 
box, then dug the hole myself, and buried my treasure within range 
of the artillery, but not precisely under fire, as it was not shelling 
the wood where I dug the hole. I made no mark in the wood, but 
only this memorandum in my pocket-book : ' First great oak, after 
that first birch due north, then eleven yards due west of latter.' 
By the help of this memorandum I recovered my box quite easily 
after the peace ; but many country-people, from trusting to their 
memories, and not knowing the art of making an accurate me- 
morandum, have never been able to find what they had hid- 
den." 

In the year 1872 Mr. Hamerton was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in London. He is also a 
member of the Societe Eduetine, in Paris, and of the Belgian Etch- 
ing Club. In the last ten or a dozen years he has received every 
encouragement to continue on with his labours, and whatever 
merits his work possesses have been widely and generously acknow- 
ledged. He himself feels that he is largely indebted to the Ameri- 
can people for the cordial sympathy which they have bestowed 
upon him. 

Mr. Hamerton's habits of life are very regular and quiet. He is 
moderate in his desires, and is by no means what one would term 
a boti vivant. He rises with the sun, spends a few hours in literary 
composition, breakfasts, and then gives the best part of the day to 
practical work in Art. Late in the afternoon he again takes up his 



pen, then dines with his family, and passes the evening socially. 
During the course of the day he takes a good deal of physical exer- 
cise, as well as finds time for reading. Being a born lover of Na- 
ture, he of course much prefers country-life to the city ; this prefe- 
rence, however, does not prevent him from making frequent excur- 
sions to London, or Paris, or even into Switzerland. He is not 
fond of travelling, and never travels with any set purpose. He 
finds it altogether much more to his advantage to work at home, 
and in his own studio. 

The view from Mr. Hamerton's "workshop " is very attractive 
and, to quote his own words, " It seems as if mankind were nearer, 
and the legends of the ages written out for me on the surface of the 
world. Under the shadow of Jove's hill rises before me one of the 
most ancient of European cities, soror et czmula Roma. She bears 
on her walls and edifices the record of sixty generations. Temple, 
and arch, and pyramid, all these bear witness still, and so do her 
ancient bulwarks, and many a stately tower. High above all, the 
cathedral-spire is drawn dark in the morning mist, and often in the 
clear summer evenings it comes brightly in slanting sunshine 
against the. steep woods behind. Then the old city arrays herself 
in the warmest and mellowest tones, and glows as the shadows 
fall. She reigns over the whole width of her valley to the folds of 
the far blue hills. Even so ought our life to be surrounded by the 
loveliness of Nature — surrounded, but not subdued." 

In early life, as is generally known, Mr. Hamerton was much in- 
fluenced by the teachings of Holman Hunt and John Ruskin. In 
1862, or thereabouts, their influence ceased to affect his work, and 
to-day, though on very good terms with both of them, he stands 
completely aloof. He belongs to no school of painting, he acknow- 
ledges no leader : in writing, he aims to be clear and readable, and 
is always very careful not to go beyond the limits of what he has 
really learned or observed. In this, probably, lies the secret of his 
very considerable degree of literary and artistic success. 

George Lowell Austin. 
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T is hard to witness the destruction of any building 
to which associations of family or historical inte- 
rests are connected, and the moment when the 
old stones finally receive the detaching impulsion, 
and, rolling down, scatter with them cement, mor- 
tar, or the powdered crumblingness of time, sends 
a thrill even to the heart of an indifferent spectator. 
So was it when, a few weeks ago, the destruction was decreed 
of a small Roman chapel that had been discovered amid the brick- 
work of the imperial epoch, brought to light in the levelling of the 
Hill of Justice, opposite the railway-station. Here, after several 
walls were thrown down, this small, circular brick construction was 
found, showing that the ruins were those of a private dwelling, 
changed later to Christian use, for upon the ceiling was a fresco of 
the apostles seated around the Master, at whose feet was the 
scrinium. Upon the walls were various symbols, with genii guid- 
ing boats and fishes in the water. The little building had, perhaps, 
been originally a nymphaum, or a niche for some worshipped 
statue, and changed to a family chapel for Christian worship, by 
the addition of those saintly figures, in the awkward, primitive 
style which marked the first Christian period. 

Although it was old and crumbling, yet with the modern means 
for strengthening decrepit remnants of the past — far more lucid 
exponents of the distant age which created them than many histo- 
ries over which we pore as if all they contain were truth — it would 
not have been very difficult to have transported this interesting 
memorial, preserving it intact, a treasure to appreciative eyes. 

It stood in the path, however, of the progress of the Rome of 
1876, so enriched with recently-found antiquities, as well as with 
the accumulations of past times, that its museums, spite of their 
enlargements, are overflowing ; therefore it must be destroyed ! 

Could a history-loving heart see it totter, fall, and send up its 
cloud of ancient dust, without deeply regretting that what had 



withstood so sturdily all the attacks of centuries, should receive its 
final prostration from the intelligent men of our own period ? Or 
could an American, witnessing its fall, prevent the thought that, 
instead of perishing so ignominiously, it might have heen carefully 
strengthened, boxed, and transported to one of our own galleries, 
where everything ancient is so deeply esteemed ? 

But this city, so overflowing with antiquities, is yet unwilling to 
share with others what she has not room for herself. The ex- 
change made with Naples^ of a bust of Titus in return for the com- 
pletion of the Arvale tables, already possessed in part by Rome, 
became a subject of parliamentary recrimination, and, almost daily, 
objects are destroyed that would be of great value to other nations, 
especially to those not possessing monuments of a similar character. 

In the immediate vicinity of the destroyed chapel was brought to 
light a piece of a very rare cup of white glass, with the representa- 
tion of the baptism in the river Jordan. 

There was also excavated the wall of a room, painted with fes- 
toons and squared lines, enclosing a figure of a faun, with crook 
and thyrsus, and two birds at his side. Various water-pipes of 
lead were found, upon one of which was the name of the proprietor, 
Peregrina, and several small objects, utensils of bronze and iron, 
and a lucerno of terra-cotta, with the monogram of Christ. The 
bricks used in the construction of the wall bore the stamps of the 
manufactories of C. Appius Natale. C. Appius Priscus, and T. 
Januarius. 

Among the most interesting of the smaller objects discovered 
here was an iron key, in the form of a small box, upon the fourth 
side of which was the name, in relief — 



A n A A 
A u P X 



written in isolated letters, each intended to fit in the corresponding 
hole of the lock. 
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On the other side of the Hill of Justice, overlooking the Via 
Porta San Lorenzo, another portion of the Servian agger has been 
excavated, with evidences of superposed buildings, among which 
was seen a cell with a pavement of black-and-white mosaic, con- 
taining a few vases of ordinary pottery, lucernas of terra-cotta, a 
marble fragment of a sitting statue, a bell, and various bronze coins. 

One of the most remarkable discoveries in this vicinity has been 
that of an archaic altar in peperino, upon which was cut, in excel- 
lent characters, an inscription, to the purport that Aulus Postamius 
Albinus, son and grandson of Aulus, a decemvir by the Praetorian 
law, had erected the monument to Verminus. 

The style of the letters is that of the latter half of the seventh 
century, although the altar was placed inside a rectangular tower, 
belonging to a fortification which there is every reason to consider 
as anterior to the establishment of the Servian agger. 

The deity, Verminus, is unknown, but as the name evidently has 
its root in Vermis, the inscription was probably an invocation to 
the agrarian divinity supposed to have the power of preventing the 
injuries to cultivation occasioned by insects and worms. The 
family of the Postumii Albini had an important part in the adminis- 
tration of Roman affairs, and obtained much honour, through many 
centuries. But it is impossible to determine which of them was 
the author of the altar, from the frequent repetition of their names. 

The square in front of the railway-station will soon become quite 
free from the buildings which have so long disfigured it, as they 
are now being rapidly demolished. This brings into more promi- 
nence the Piazza di Termini, with its fountained park and ancient 
ruins of the Diocletian Baths, the grand central hall of which was 
changed by Michael Angelo into the church Sta. Maria degli 
Angeli. 

These unfortunate masses, constructed with such grandeur by 
the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian, that they might now, in 
the very entrance of the city, be outrivalling the Baths of Caracalla, 
still so imposing, have suffered almost as much from the vicinity of 
the railway as from the ancient barbarians. They have been used 
for the convent of the Certosa Brothers, for various manufactories, 
for granaries, magazines, wood-houses, barns, and other ignoble 
uses, tending to their injury. 

The adjoining once beautiful " Cloister of Michael Angelo," 
as it was called, an admirable readaptation of a portion of the 
ruins by the great architect, consisted, in his time, of a square, 
surrounded with a portico that was supported by more than a hun- 
dred Doric columns. From the delicacy of their proportions, and 
the grace of the arches rising above them, this cloister was one of 
the finest architectural ornaments of Rome. In 1 862, in order to 
change it into an exhibition-place for works of Art connected with 
the Catholic religion, the arches of the portico were closed and the 
travertine columns plastered over with colours. The injurious 
changes extended also to the garden in the centre, which was 
covered with boards, glass, and hangings. Thus the picturesque- 
ness of the cloister was lost for the time being. It could easily 
have been restored, however, had not the new government closed 
the spaces between the columns more permanently with walls, en- 
cumbering the four vast corridors and the large garden with boxes, 
carts, horses, and the other accessories of soldiers' quarters. 

It is now suggested that these ruins should be completely dis- 
encumbered, all the new constructions removed, except such as 
are necessary for the support of the old walls, the whole surrounded 
with an iron fencing, and guarded as are the other monuments of 
Rome. Such a reparation, including the Cloisters of Michael 
Angelo, would cause the Baths of Diocletian to give a majestic 
effect to Rome in the eyes of those arriving at the neighbouring 
railway-station. 

This effect would be greatly enhanced if the further project 
made by the architect, Cavaliere Montiroli, and proposed to the city 
government, should .be executed. His plan is to .surround the 
Piazza di Termini, which retains the semicircular form of the ori- 
ginal ancient construction, with ample porticoes, with steps lead- 
ing up to them from the piazza, and terminating with large cir- 
cular niches, similar to those of the Roman thermae, and of the 
Corinthian order. Above these would be placed, according to 
the plan, groups of statues representing the Fine Arts, Commerce, 
Science, Industry, and Agriculture. The upper story could serve, 
on one side, as a museum for objects found in the new excava- 
tions, and on the other as a mediaeval or Renaissance museum for 



the industrial arts. Or, since the failure of all the plans recently 
exhibited for the building to be devoted to a permanent exhibition 
of the Fine Arts in Rome, it may perhaps be considered as more 
feasible to accept the project of Montiroli, devoting the edifice to 
Art in all its branches. 

Upon the Piazza di Termini walls and arches in the style of the 
best imperial times have recently been discovered, with a small 
brick stairway, covered with a roof of tiles, upon some of which 
was the stamp " Q OPPI PRISCVS " around a head diademed, or 
around a sun. One bore the impress of a human foot, another that 
of a hen's claw. But ruins of greater importance were brought to 
light in the works upon Via Nazionale, both near the Aldobran- 
dini Garden and in the foundations of the Antonelli Palace, oppo- 
site the church of Sta. Caterina, of Siena. Here appeared the 
great semicircle that overlooked the stadium of the Baths of Con- 
stantine, with a part of the walls of the stadiicm itself, with niches, 
as well as various rooms, fragments of columns, and a wide stair- 
way, despoiled of its marbles, that led to the upper story of the 
same building. 

Belonging to the same baths, near the Via della Consulta, was 
discovered later a gallery (ambiente), with the remains of its mar- 
ble pavement, as well as a wall of brick, which, with a correspond- 
ing one on the eastern side, made the other boundary of the sta- 
dium. Inside of this semicircle and propped against it was found 
a series of marble steps and paving-stones, arranged as stairs. 
Outside of the brick wall, the boundary of the baths themselves, as 
well as of the stadium, appeared the remains of a road, paved 
with large polygons, going in the direction of the Palazzina An- 
tonelli. 

Upon the other side of the road appeared a series of solid brick 
shops, of the Antonine period, with upper stories, corresponding 
to the Tabemm of the Regionaries, placed upon the limit of the 
great semicircle or exedrce of the stadium. 

In the Via Mazzarino, below the Rospigliosi Palace, not only 
were other portions of the walls of the same baths discovered, but 
also fragments of sculpture, pieces of a marble cup, a porphyry 
vase, the torso of a Jupiter, with traces of colouring on the hair 
and beard, marble heads, amphorae, bronze coins, and numerous 
■lucernas, some of them of the finest clay, with Christian monograms. 

A continuation of the excavations here revealed still more im- 
portant masses in this immediate vicinity, for the brick walls were 
unearthed that formed the principal halls of the baths of Constan- 
tine, adjoining the exedra:, adorned with porticoes, as well as a 
room, with pieces of its pavement, several fragments of cornices 
of coloured marble, the principal part of a statue of Mars, and 
other interesting sculptures. 

Then followed the discovery of three walls of a previous period, 
since their stamps bore the names of consuls in the years 150-164 
A.D., as well as the walls bounding the Baths of Constantine on 
the eastern side, and those of still more ancient rooms, in which, 
on the level of the baths, were found a Corinthian capital, a statuette 
of Mercury without the head, &c. After destroying these walls, in 
the foundations were found pieces of water-pipe ; one was inscribed 
with " T. FL. CLAVDI. CLAVDIANI." Nor were there lack- 
ing fragments of sculpture, as an arm of a statue of Hercules, a 
torso of a statuette of Silvanus, with various fruits in his hand ; 
and a portion of the great inscription of the baths. A fountain 
was also found, consisting of a wall, with a niche in the midst, 
decorated with pilasters and squares, festoons, pictures represent- 
ing genii in chariots or mounting marine monsters, ornaments of 
mosaics and shells, with four marble steps, over which the water 
fell into a basin. 

The result of these excavations corresponds generally with the 
opinions held previously by archaeologists, in reference to the site 
of the Baths of Constantine, which were supposed to have ex- 
tended nearly across the Ouirinal Hill, occupying the site of the 
present Rospigliosi Palace, part of the Colonne Gardens, and the 
Quirinal Palace. The statue of Constantine, now adorning the 
portico of the Lateran basilica, was found long since in these ruins, 
as well as the famous " Horse-Tamers," now on the piazza of 
Monte Cavallo, near the royal palace. The statue of Constantine, 
with those of his two sons placed by Paul III. on the balustrade 
of the Capitoline Square, are supposed to have adorned the chief 
entrance of the baths in the grand hall. 

C. L. Wells. 



